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New Under Secretary of Labor 


James T. O’ConneELL of Upper Montclair, N. J. 
has been nominated as Under Secretary of Labor. He 
will fill the vacancy created in December when 
Arthur Larson was named to head the United States 
Information Agency. 

Mr. O’Connell, vice president in charge of industrial 
relations for the Publix Shirt Corporation of New 
York City, has been a consultant to the Secretary of 
Labor in the field of manpower and industrial rela- 
tions since March 1954. As one of a group of experts 
in the labor field, he reviewed the programs and or- 
ganization of the Department and made far-reaching 
recommendations concerning program objectives and 
organization to Secretary Mitchell, which are now 
being implemented by the Department. 

In July 1956, Secretary Mitchell appointed Mr. 
O’Connell a member of the Department of Labor’s 
Executive Reserve. In this capacity, Mr. O’Connell 
participated as a top Department manpower plan- 
ning official in the Civil Defense Alert of 1956. 

From January 1955 to the present, Mr. O’Connell 
has served as a member of the Secretary of the Army’s 
Civilian Personnel Advisory Group which reviews the 
policy and operations of the Department of the Army 
in the management of its civilian personnel. 

Between September 1940 and March 1946, he 
served in the United States and overseas as Deputy 
Director of the Industrial Personnel Division of the 
Army Service Forces, with responsibility for civilian 
management and labor relations affecting almost 1 
million civilian employees at Army installations. 


A Review of Ul 
During Fiscal 1956 


A sHARP decline in the number of workers drawing 
unemployment insurance benefits was recorded in fis- 
cal year 1956, although both the number of workers 
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eligible for protection and the dollar value of average 
weekly benefit payments reached all-time highs. 

About one-third fewer workers received benefit pay- 
ments each week and total payments declined 27 per- 
cent in fiscal 1956, compared with the preceding fiscal 
year. A weekly average of 992,000 unemployed 
workers were paid benefits in fiscal 1956, compared 
with a weekly average of 1,408,000 in fiscal 1955. 

The decline in benefit payments is due primarily to 
improved economic conditions which resulted in rec- 
ord-high employment and low unemployment, since 
the number of workers covered by State unemploy- 
ment insurance laws increased by 1,600,000 during 
the year, and State money reserves to pay benefits rose 
$232 million. 

Aggregate payments by State employment security 
agencies to jobless workers covered by State unem- 
ployment insurance laws and the unemployment com- 
pensation program for Federal civilian workers, for 
the year ending June 30, 1956, were $1.3 billion, $463 
million less than the amount paid in fiscal year 1955. 
However, the average weekly benefit check of $26.33 
was $1.28 larger than in fiscal 1955. _ 

Some 750,000 fewer claimants exhausted their bene- 
fit rights during the year—1,023,700 in 1956 compared 
with 1,773,700 in fiscal 1955. 

As of June 30, 1956, approximately 41,500,000 indi- 
viduals had unemployment insurance protection. Of 
this total, about 2,400,000 were Federal civilian em- 
ployees who received unemployment insurance pro- 
tection on January 1, 1955 as a result of an amend- 
ment to the, Social Security Act, and 1,200,000 are 
railroad workers covered by the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

The increase in State coverage during the year re- 
sulted primarily from extension of Federal and State 
laws to firms previously excluded because of their 
small size. Amendments to the Federal Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act extended coverage to employers of four 
or more workers, effective January 1, 1956. All States 
which had not covered employers of four or more 
amended their laws to conform with the Federal Act 
and four States where the State law already covered 
employers of four or more extended coverage to even 
smaller firms. Currently 18 States cover employers of 
one or more, 1 covers employers of two or more, and 
4 cover employers of three or more. 


The increase in the size of the average weekly benefit 
check reflected amendments to State laws in both the 
1955 and 1956 fiscal years. Over this period, 35 States 
increased the maximum weekly benefit amount which 
unemployed workers could receive for total unem- 
ployment. One more State increased the maximum 
benefit amount shortly after the end of the 1956 fiscal 
year. 

Thirty-five States with more than 83 percent of the 
covered workers now provide a maximum basic weekly 
benefit of $30 or more. Of these, 12 States provide 
a basic maximum amount of $35 or more. About 71 
percent of the covered workers are employed in States 
which have a maximum potential duration of 26 weeks 
of benefits. 


Training for Veterans to Continue 


VETERANS enrollments under four Federal training 
programs have passed the 10 million mark, according 
to the Veterans Administration. 

The 10-millionth person to start training probably 
was a Korea veteran, VA said, since World War II 
training programs virtually have passed out of exist- 
ence. 

Since World War II, VA has administered all four 
training programs for veterans. 

The first—Public Law 16, vocational rehabilitation 
for disabled World War II veterans—came into exist- 
ence in March 1943, during the height of the war. A 
total of 612,000 disabled veterans have received train- 
ing under this law during the past 13 years. 

The largest program of all—the World War II GI 
Bill—also was enacted during wartime, in June 1944. 
More than half of all World War II veterans, or 
7,815,000, have availed themselves of its education 
and training benefits. 

Training under both these laws ended for nearly all 
World War II veterans on July 25, 1956. However, 
Public Law 16 permits those in certain “hardship” 
categories to continue after that date. 

Public Law 894, providing vocational training to dis- 
abled Korea veterans, was enacted late in 1950. Since 
then, 44,000 such veterans have received training. 

The fourth program—the Korean GI Bill—became 
law in the summer of 1952. During the past 4 years, 
1,645,000 Korea veterans have received GI training. 

Under present legislation, veterans’ training will be 
part of the American scene until 1968, at which time 
the program for disabled Korea veterans will come to 
anend. The Korean GI Bill for nondisabled veterans 
is scheduled to end in 1965. 


* * * 


The veteran still is a potent force on the American 
college campus, according to the Veterans Admin- 
istration. 

Approximately 1 out of every 4 males in the Na- 
tion’s colleges and universities is a veteran enrolled 

(Continued on page 3 of cover) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, November 1 
United States and Territories 


Number 
or 
amount previou 
mont 


Employment Service— T otal 


674, 300 | 
Referrals: 
Agricultural 
Nonagricultural 
Placements: 
Agricultural. ...... 
Nonagricultural. . . 


566, 200 
842, 800 


550, 900 
474, 200 
268, 000 
206, 200 
24, 500 
121, 600 
123, 000 
124, 900 


Ce ae ee 
Handicapped 
Eee Oo ee 
Individuals given tests........ 
aslover Vite... ......5.5.. 


State Unemployment Insurance 


Initial claims, except transi- | 
964, 500 
Weeks of unemployment claimed. , 152, 800 | 
Weekly average insured un- 
employment!... ala 998, 300 
Weeks compensated ?........ , 503, 300 | 
Weekly average beneficiaries 2. | 796, 200 | 
Average weekly benefit pay- | 
ment for total unemploy- 
$27. 22 
Benefits paid , 903, 500 
Funds available as of Novem- | 
og OSs 6 Seg Sen see ea 


2, 632, 900 


Veterans 3 


29, 900 | 
152, 700 | 


COS ee rey 

Weeks of unemployment claimed . | 

Weekly average insured unem- | 
ployment 

Benefits paid 

New applications 

Referrals, nonagricultural.... . 

Placements, nonagricultural. . . 

Placements, handicapped 

Counseling interviews. ....... 


36, 800 

, 167, 600 
151, 600 
218, 500 
115, 700 
9, 700 
25, 400 


Unemployment Compensation for 
Federal Employees 4 


Initial claims, including transi- | 

11, 000 | 

Weeks of unemployment claimed . | 74, 500 | 

Weekly average insured unem- 

ployment | 
Benefits paid 


17, 500 
$1, 796, 100 


! Data exclude Territories. 

2 Includes data under UCFE program, 

3 The first 4 items related to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 8,800 initial claims, 25,100 weeks claimed, 
and 5,700 insured unemployment for veterans filing to supplement State and/or 
UCFE benefits. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement railroad 
unemployment insurance benefits. 

4 Data include Federal employees filing jointly under State UI programs: 
2,500 initial claims, 7,700 weeks claimed, 1,700 insured unemployment. 
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Adapting the Veterans Program 
io Meet Changing Needs - - - 








The Veterans Employment Service: 
lis Aims and Achievements 


By EDWARD L. OMOHUNDRO 
Chief, Veterans Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE Federal-State system of employment security 

agencies, of which the Labor Department’s Bureau 
of Employment Security is the Federal partner, has 
been charged by Congress with the responsibility for 
two major programs which benefit veterans. These 
programs relate to employment and unemployment 
compensation. ‘The Labor Department also operates 
the veterans’ reemployment rights program through 
its Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. Prac- 
tically all other programs for veterans are under the 
jurisdiction of the Veterans Administration. 

One expression of confidence in the State agencies’ 
ability to administer such programs successfully is 
found in the statement made by the Administrative 
Assistant, National Economic Commission of The 
American Legion, at hearings before the Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, in 1956: “‘As you know, the Veter- 
ans Employment Service occupies a unique position 
in the field of veterans programs and services. It is 
the only major service in which The American Legion 
has been willing to accept the existing public services 
for the counseling and placement of veterans rather 
than requesting the Federal Government to establish 
and maintain a separate employment service for vet- 
erans. The American Legion has been willing to use 
the Federal-State Employment Service program only 
because we were assured that services to veterans 
would be carefully evaluated and watched . . .” 

Congress established a dual responsibility in pro- 

ding employment services to veterans. It assigned 
he States the role of actually registering, classifying, 

yunseling, testing, and placing veterans. In a sup- 
porting role, a national organization was established 
(o coordinate, evaluate, promote, and develop a con- 
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tinuous and effective employment program which 
would give every veteran equal employment services. 
Thus, the Veterans Employment Service was created. 

This dual responsibility was a fortunate concept. 
It eliminated costly duplication of staffs and facilities 
and permitted the well-established State Employment 
Services to assume the added responsibility of pro- 
viding special attention to veterans’ needs. At the 
same time, the Veterans Employment Service was 
freed from routine handling of individual veterans in 
local job hunting to carry out a broader program of 
serving veterans—responsibilities which can best be 
carried out by a national organization. 

Through the State Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentatives, the Veterans Employment Service per- 
forms the functions assigned to it by the Servicemen’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended. These 
functions include responsibility for the veterans place- 
ment program in local offices, securing and dissem- 
inating labor market information, promoting the em- 
ployment of veterans through all sources, and assisting 
in improving working conditions of veterans and the 
advancement of their employment. 

The law is implemented by policies, regulations, and 
procedures established by the Secretary of Labor and 
the Bureau of Employment Security and by agree- 
ments between the Bureau of Employment Security 
and State agencies. 

Very general language was used in the law which 
provides for State Veterans Employment Representa- 
tives and their responsibilities. While the broad 
intent was clear, there were no specific details as to 
how the Veterans Employment Representative would 
accomplish his job. As a result, there has been some 
confusion and disagreement among the interested 
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parties on how the Veterans Employment Service 
could operate more effectively. 

The differences in opinion did not arise over the 
intent of Congress in behalf of veterans or what was 
desirable for them. The differences were concerned 
with methods and emphasis. Thus in one State, the 
Veterans Employment Representative would perform 
certain duties and stress certain programs, while in 
another State, he would operate entirely differently. 

Immediately following World War II, the problem 
seemed to be one of finding the largest number of jobs 
for veterans in the shortest possible time. In an effort 
to meet this problem, the Veterans Employment 
Service expanded its field staff and started an aggres- 
sive and extensive job development program. ‘Thou- 
sands of job openings were obtained through this pro- 
gram, but problems and questions also arose. These 
involved coordination, duplication, and the possibility 
that local offices were in a better position to perform 
this function. As time went on, the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service reduced its field staff and reevalu- 
ated its programs and functions. 

In 1955, the Veterans Employment Service, with 
the full cooperation and assistance of the other divi- 
sions of the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
State agencies, revised its program. Its functions were 
redefined to carry out its legal responsibilities and the 
intent 6f Congress under current labor market con- 
ditions. A State VER Handbook was prepared and 
distributed and refresher training was given to all 
State Veterans Employment Representatives. 

There appears to be general concurrence that the 
revised program of the Veterans Employment Service 
carries out the intent of Congress. It assigns the 
State VER to his proper role in the employment 
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E. L. Omohundro (left) accepts the 
Distinguished Service Citation for 
the work of the VES in assisting 
The President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physicall 
Handicapped from General Mel- 
vin Maas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, at the interstate Confer- 
ence meeting, September 1955. 








service program. Most important, it places him in a 
position to make the greatest contribution to an 
effective job counseling and placement service for 
veterans. 

The program of the Veterans Employment Service 
now provides for the State VER to devote approxi- 
mately 50 percent of his time to working with the 
State agencies. Much of that work will be spent with 
local employment offices. But there must be regular 
contacts with the administrative staff of the State em- 
ployment security agencies. Organizationally, in 
compliance with the law, the Veterans Employment 
Representative is attached to the staff of the Director 
of Employment Services. 

At first, the allotment of 50 percent of the VER’s 
time to Employment Service relations may seem exces- 
sive. This is not the case, however, since several im- 
portant functions consume a good deal of time. One 
of these is evaluating the services provided veterans 
in each State as a whole and in each local office. 

Most Employment Service people are familiar with 
the monthly statistical reports and the Veterans 
Preference Index. Perhaps many people assume that 
these statistics are all that is necessary in evaluating 
the veterans program. 

That is far from true, since the Preference Index is 
only a guide. Sometimes the data are misleading. 
An office may have a high Index but be rendering very 
poor service to veterans. Conversely, a low Index 
may hide extremely fine service. 

For an accurate picture of services provided, the 
State Veterans Employment Representative must 
look to three basic sources of information: the monthly 
statistical reports from such forms as the ES—209 and 
ES-212; the supervisory and managerial reports 
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prepared by the State agency staff—both written 
and oral; and personal evaluations of selected local 

fices, using standard Veterans Employment Service 
evaluation forms. 

A VER’s responsibilities are in no way confined to 
evaluation. He is expected to promote the entire 
State Employment Service while he promotes jobs 
for veterans. He must strive to improve all services 
and to assist in every way possible. He is interested 
in every aspect of employment service work since he 
recognizes that services to veterans are only as good 
as the services provided to aJl applicants. 

In fulfilling other objectives of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, the VER does many things. He 
must continually maintain contacts in promoting jobs 
for veterans. He must make available to veterans’ 
organizations and individual veterans all possible 
information as to jobs and economic conditions locally 
and elsewhere. 

A VER’s various responsibilities sometimes overlap. 
For example, he may be working with the State agency 
and at the same time working on a project with the 
Governor’s Committee for the Handicapped. This 
same overlapping occurs in working with veterans’ 
organizations and employers. 

To carry out the intent of the law, the Veterans 


Employment Representative is expected to help in 
community development programs, to help promote 
new industries, and to foster better industrial services 
through the State agency. 

The Veterans Employment Representative acts as 
the liaison officer on veterans’ problems when the 
State agency deals with other governmental agencies 
or with private organizations. He must continually 
strive to develop promotional materials and programs 
that will further improve the position of the veteran 
wherever employment is concerned. 

A State Veterans Employment Representative is 
expected to have many talents. He must comprehend 
the employment security program’s policies and ob- 
jectives. He must have a thorough knowledge of 
local office operations. He must serve as the expert 
on the State agency staff on all matters dealing with 
veterans and their rights and benefits. Last, but not 
least, he must have a sympathetic understanding of 
the problems of men and women in their readjustment 


from military to civilian life. 


In carrying out his responsibilities of trying to insure 
an effective job counseling and placement service for 
veterans, the State Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive can and does make a significant contribution to 
the overall Employment Service program. 


ervices for Veterans 


Change With the Years 


ECENTLY we noted the 15th anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, and over the “‘crackerbarrel’’ at a con- 
ference of Connecticut Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentatives, a group of the older hands started a discus- 
sion about the changes which have taken place, since 
the early 1940’s, in our service to veterans and in the 
attitudes and aims of the veterans we serve. 

The average pre-Pearl-Harbor veteran applicant 
was a fortyish, anxious, depression-scarred worker 
seeking a job—any job—which in turn would mean a 
weekly paycheck. He made his demands to a harried 
VER who had to deal with employers who did not 
subscribe to the idea that a hired hand’s work-life be- 
gins at 40. In many instances, too, the VER was 
competing with placement-hungry coworkers who felt 
that veterans’ preference in placement was just an 
ostacle in their path which could be skipped over 
without too much difficulty. 
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By JOHN P. BARRY 

Veterans Employment Representative 
Waterbury Local Office 

Connecticut State Employment Service 


In those days, the VER’s success was dependent in 
large measure on his persuasiveness, stick-to-it-iveness, 
and two trump cards worn pretty thin—sympathy and 
patriotism. These latter were his meager stock in 
trade in the placement of disabled veterans. 

The evolution of service to veterans in Connecticut, 
as in the rest of the Nation, has been gradual but pro- 
gressive in the past 15 years. One VER recalled the 
introduction of formalized employment counseling 
in the mid-1940’s, followed shortly thereafter by the 
GENERAL APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY. ‘“‘I was at the 
introductory sessions for both of these programs,”’ he 
stated, “‘and some of us, inured to the impatience and 
hard-bitten attitude of our clientele, were somewhat 
skeptical as to how they would work.” 

“Yes,” another added, “‘I had that same attitude 
when selective placement of the handicapped was 
first being promoted. When I thought of some of the 
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In 1952, Anthony Valletta returned from Korea minus both legs. 
After taking the GATB, he was assisted by the Waterbury 
VER in developing a long-range rehabilitation plan which 
eventually led to his present employment as a partner in the 


Del Mar School of Music inWaterbury. 


employers in my area, I could not conceive of their 
acceptance of the techniques of Physical Demands 
Analysis or Physical Capacities Appraisal. However, 
I realize now I was letting my experience with a few 
hard-boiled personnel practitioners color my overall 
outlook.” 

The Federal Government policy towards veterans 
dates back to the days of the Pilgrims when, in 1636, 
their legislative body declared: 

“If any man be sent forth as a soldier and return 
maimed, he shall be maintained competently by the 
Colonie during his life.”’ 

We recognize now that a future of pensions would 
not satisfy veterans disabled in World War II. Neither 
the veterans nor the Nation wants that. Employment 
counseling and selective placement techniques plus 
the GATB have revolutionized the role of the VER. 

Hand in hand with our Employment Service de- 
velopments, American industry has, in_ general, 
changed its policies and prepared itself to meet its 
moral and legal obligations to all veterans, including 
the disabled, and has found that it is definitely ‘‘good 
business.” 

The veteran is more mature in his outlook today 
than in the past. He is looking for a job that will 
start to advance him in a career whether he is in his 
teens or approaching threescore years. He readily 
completes the Interest Check List, takes the aptitude 
tests, and participates sincerely in counseling inter- 
views. He recognizes that we are helping him reach 
an occupational goal and that he is more to us than 
just a name and a statistic. 

This transformation reflects the cooperative efforts 
of the armed services at their separation centers, the 
progressive programs of the Veterans Administration, 
and the continuing informational efforts of the Vet- 
erans Employment Service. 
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Frederick L. Marino (left), an offset pressman apprentice, 
receives instructions from his employer Samuel Drubner 
(right). An interested observer is John P. Barry, Waterbury 
pe who referred this veteran to training under Public 
aw 550. 


Today the Connecticut VER greets each newcomer 
with the assurance that whatever his problem, the en- 
tire office staff, representing the best employment 
know-how in the community, is behind him. Each 
member of the team feels that any accomplishment by 
the VER is partly his accomplishment. And, in 
truth, it is. A recent placement of a paraplegic vet- 
eran was accomplished through the joint efforts of the 
VER, three staff interviewers, and one of the clerical 
staff. 

The veteran has been bolstered by the fact that 
every Connecticut VER is a fully trained and ac- 
credited employment counselor and is well schooled 
in selective placement. He is further assured that the 
VER has the latest facts on benefits available to vet- 
erans and their dependents—both national and 
State—and other up-to-the-minute veteran informa- 
tion supplied and checked by the State VER. 

The casual gatherings of VER’s once or twice a year 
have been replaced by planned training conferences 
which insure that each VER is as familiar with the 
1956 USES compendium of ‘‘Worker Trait Require- 
ments for 4,000 Jobs” as he is with the DicTIONARY 
oF OccuPATIONAL TITLEs itself. 


Today we are encountering new experiences because 
we realize that there is no single veteran prototype any 
more than there is a single interviewing pattern. We 
are geared to serve any veteran, whether he is a youth 
fresh from a barracks in the German Occupation Zone, 
a selective placement case from the Korean Conflict, 
a counselee who saw service in the Battle of the Bulge, 
or an older worker whose service record dates back 
to the Argonne. 


These changing times are a challenge but at the 
same time they give us an opportunity to serve as we 
have never served before. 
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AN ES DIRECTOR LOOKS 


AT THE VETERANS PROGRAM 


By JESS C. FLETCHER 


Director 


Montana State Employment Service 


HIS article was written on December 7. What an 

appropriate time to write about our veterans 
program! ‘The catastrophe of Pearl Harbor, and the 
resulting events, required a dramatic new emphasis 
on the services which the Employment Service 
was providing for veterans. 

The applicant load of veterans of the first World 
War had been gradually shrinking, since, by 1941, it 
was over 20 years from the end of that war. The 
vast majority of World War I veterans were satis- 
factorily settled in the labor market. ‘The depression 
of the 1930’s caused many disruptions in employment, 
but most of these had been adjusted by 1941. Ques- 
tions were arising regarding the necessity for the 
Employment Service to continue the special services 
to veterans. 

At the beginning of World War II, mobilization of 
the Armed Forces and recruitment of civilians for 
essential industries caused an immediate reappraisal 
of the services to which veterans were entitled. But 
it was not until 1944, when the GI Bill was passed by 
Congress, that official action was taken to provide 
maximum employment opportunities and an adequate 


Fred Rutherford, local VER of the 
Helena local office, interviews an 
older veteran who has been ex- 
periencing difficulty in obtaining 
employment. 
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employment counseling service for the new veterans. 
Provision was also made for a number of trained 
assistants to be added to the staff of the State Veterans 
Employment Representative. Further, a designated 
specialist was named in each local employment office 
to assure proper service for veterans. 

‘Montana people are “veteran conscious’ because 
a very high percentage of our population was in the 
Armed Forces in both of the last wars. This was 
brought about by the great number of voluntary 
enlistments which flooded the recruitment offices in 
1917 and 1942. From the logging camps and mines 
of western Montana, the wheat farms and cattle 
ranches of the central and eastern sections of the 
State, and the Indian Reservations, our patriotic 
citizens volunteered their services. 

With the end of the fighting in Europe in May 1945 
and in the Pacific in August 1945, new veterans of the 
State came home in great numbers. Fortunately, the 


economy of our State was in excellent condition and, 
through the help of the Employment Service offices, 
these new veterans were able to return to civilian 
pursuits with very little delay. 


It was truly remark- 














able that this major conversion was accomplished 
with such dispatch. 

The next increase in veterans came as a result of 
the Korean Conflict. The participants of that action 
presented a different type of veteran. They were 
generally a much younger group with little or no 
work experience; many of them went directly to 
military service from high school. Those who did 
not continue their schooling after returning home 
had problems similar to those of high school graduates 
with whom we were familiar. The basic problem 
was one of choice of a suitable occupation when it 
was not possible to relate their schooling, service 
experience, and aptitudes to the current labor 
market. The GENERAL ApTiruDE TEsT BATTERY was 
used extensively with this group and proved of great 
assistance in evaluating the veterans’ interests, physi- 
cal capacities, and abilities. 

Along with the rest of the Nation, Montana recog- 
nizes that veterans of World War I and many of 
World War II are now in what is commonly termed 
the older worker group. The average age of the 
World War I veteran is between 60 and 65. When 
these veterans need assistance in obtaining employ- 
ment, they face the same problem of employer resist- 
ance, age restrictions on orders, and physical re- 
quirements as nonveterans in the same age group. 
The current emphasis on service to the older worker 
is placed on working to alleviate the problem of 
veterans who are finding it difficult either to obtain 
or to hold a job by reason of age. A full-time specialist 
has been established at the State office level and local 
office specialists are being trained ds fast as possible 
to make the older worker program more effective. 

In terms of the number of people served, the 
veterans program is the largest single Employment 
Service program and requires the attention of 
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Employment Counselor Richard Mere- 
ness administers the GATB to a 
Korea veteran. The test will be 
used to assist him in making an 
occupational choice. 


all employees—not just the State and local VER’s. 
Since veterans constitute more than 50 percent of the 
work activities of our local offices, it is especially im- 
portant that all local office personnel be trained in 
preferential treatment of veterans. In 1940, service 
to veterans required the services of only one local 
VER;; today, it is the business of all local office per- 
sonnel, but especially the specialists in placement of 
the handicapped and the older worker, the counselor, 
and the employer relations representative. 

The veterans employment program cuts across every 
segment of our operations and, accordingly, is inter- 
woven into every activity. 

Believing that we ought to be practicing what we 
are preaching—veterans’ preference in employment, 
the Employment Service in Montana has adhered to 
a policy of hiring veterans whenever possible for inter- 
viewer positions. As a result, all of the male employ- 
ees hired during the past 8 years have been veterans. 
The staffing pattern has been set up so that the inter- 
viewer in charge of the handicapped program, the 
one in charge of the older worker program, the coun- 
selor, and the local VER, are all veterans. In this 
manner, four persons are working to give harmony to 
the entire veterans’ program, each a specialist in his 
own group. 

While in former years, official relations with veter- 
ans’ organizations were the province of the State VER, 
now all local office managers and VER’s attend 
meetings and participate in activities of local veterans’ 
organizations. Reports on labor market conditions 
and employment service activities are given to local 
posts and current lists of job openings are published 
in all veterans’ papers by local VER’s. In remote 
areas, the local VER has encouraged each vet- 
erans’ organization to appoint an employment officer 
who, in turn, reports available job openings and di- 
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rect: veterans interested in employment to the nearest 
employment office. Today, both the Montana State 
Employment Service and the Veterans Employment 
Ser\ice work closely with all veterans’ organizations. 

Finally, because a majority of the people we serve 
are \eterans, any administrator of a business concern 
such as Ours would want to consider looking after his 


major stockholders and their problems. We know 
that our veterans are among the best trained and the 
best educated in the country, which makes them the 
‘cream of the crop.”’ But constantly alert to the ever- 
changing labor market, we are continuing to strive 
toward the goal that veterans will be given every pref- 
erence in the labor market to which they are entitled. 


= Our e€aVvs of UCV 


By WILLIAM A. MURPHY 


Chief, Division of Federal Unemployment Insurance Programs 
Bureau of Employment Security 


- OCTOBER 1952, State employment security 
agencies and the Bureau of Employment Security 
undertook a cooperative program of paying benefits 
to unemployed veterans of the Korean Conflict to 
assist them in their readjustment to civilian life. The 
program is based on some new concepts in veterans’ 
benefit legislation. 

The Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 
program is closely coordinated with State unemploy- 
ment insurance programs. The weekly _ benefit 
amount is fixed at $26 with a maximum benefit 
amount of $676 regardless of the State in which the 
claim is filed. Eligibility and disqualification pro- 
visions of the law of the State in which the veteran 
files his claim are applied in the same way in which 
they are applied to other workers within the State. 

No benefits can be paid to a veteran for a week com- 
mencing more than 3 years from the separation date 
of a period of service for which he could establish en- 
titlement or from July 26, 1955, whichever is later. 
In no event may benefits be paid for any period after 
January 31, 1960. 

The program takes into account any benefit rights 
the veteran has under State and Federal unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. ‘Thus, if a veteran is entitled to 
a benefit of $26 or more per week under the State or 
Federal program, no UCV payment is made. How- 
ever, for the veteran whose State benefit is less than 
§26, the UCV payment makes up the difference. 

The program has had good acceptance by all in- 
terested groups, including the press and the general 
public. This acceptance can be attributed in large 
part to the manner in which State agencies accepted 
their responsibilities for the administration of the 
program and the fact that the program has been so 
(losely integrated with the regular unemployment 
insurance program in each of the States. The 
President’s Commission on Veterans’ Pensions com- 
mended the administration of the UCV program in 
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its final report and included the following recom- 
mendations: 

Unemployment compensation benefits should be included 
in any program of readjustment benefits for war veterans. Such 
benefits should ‘be based on the same standards of eligibility 
and disqualification that apply to nonveterans covered by the 
Federal-State employment security program. 


The present program for Korean Conflict veterans repre- 
sents a satisfactory general pattern for providing such benefits, 
and the maximum duration of benefits should not be substan- 
tially greater than the 26 weeks available under Public Law 
550. In general, the level of benefits under the veterans pro- 
gram should be substantially similar to that under programs 
for nonveterans. The benefit rights under State laws should 
be taken into account, and any separate benefits for veterans 
should supplement, rather than supplant, State benefits. 


In general, the Korea veteran—along with the non- 
veteran—is enjoying the Nation’s very favorable eco- 
nomic climate. The slow rate of separations from the 
Armed Forces has made it possible for the economy, 
which was on an upswing throughout 1956, to absorb 
this group fairly readily. 

Over the 4-year period, 1,219,570 Korea vet- 
erans filed for benefits under this program. This rep- 
resents 25 percent of the 4,853,000 veterans returned 
to civilian life through September 30, 1956. Almost 





























Korea Number of 
veteran veterans Amount of | Final 
Period population | who filed benefits pay- 
ae of at least paid ments 
period) 1 claim 
Oct.—Dec. 
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Numerical sorting of control forms by the terminal digit system. 


three-fourths (900,000) of those who filed for benefits 
actually drew one or more benefit payments. These 
veterans were paid more than $291 million for 12% 
million weeks of unemployment. Of this total, nearly 
$744 million was used to supplement benefits of less 
than $26 a week paid to veterans under State UI laws. 

The five States with the highest number of veterans 
filing claims during the 4-year period were: Cali- 
fornia, 75,100; New York, 68,000; Pennsylvania, 
50,900; Texas, 49,500; and Massachusetts, 40,600. 
The five States with the fewest veterans filing claims 
during this period were: Virgin Islands, 500; Mevada, 
1,100; Alaska, 1,300; Wyoming, 1,700; and Delaware, 
2,500. 


Recommendations for Extension of Coverage 


Based on the recommendations of the President’s 
Commission on Veterans’ Pensions and in line with the 
proposals of the Federal Advisory Council, the De- 
partment of Labor has included in its current legisla- 
tive program a proposal to extend coverage to ex- 
servicemen who have éntered the Armed Forces for 


The Veteran in 


ETERANS shared fully in the high level of the 

Nation’s economy at the end of 1956 and in the 
preceding 2% years of uninterrupted gains. By late 
1955, new record levels in economic activity and in 
employment had been reached after a year of ex- 
tremely rapid advance from the short post-Korea 
recession of 1953-54. 
employment and economic activity were maintained, 
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In 1956, these high levels of 





ne 


A section of the Veterans Central Control File during daily 
processing and filing of control forms. 


the first time after January 31, 1955. The proposal 
would amend the present act which provides unem- 
ployment compensation to Federal employees (Title 
XV of the Social Security Act) to include service in 
the Armed Forces as employment under that act. 
Thus, ex-servicemen would be treated in the same 
manner as other Federal employees. 

The proposed amendment also provides a method of 
determining a serviceman’s remuneration, for the pur- 
pose of unemployment compensation, which takes into 
account not only his cash wages but an allowance for 
such items as food, clothing, and quarters. The ex- 
serviceman would be credited with sufficient earnings 
to place him in a comparable position with all other 
workers who are now covered under either the: Federal 
or State unemployment compensation laws. To be 
entitled to these benefits, the ex-serviceman must have 
been separated from the armed services under condi- 
tions other than dishonorable, and have had 90 days 
of continuous service. Like unemployed Federal 
workers, he would be subject to the same eligibility 
and disqualification provisions of the State law, as is 
now the case with the Korea veteran. 


the Labor Market 


and almost continuous, if moderate, gains were made 
during the year, in spite of production and employ- 
ment decreases in some fields of activity, including 
automobile output. 

By November 1956, total civilian employment of 
65.3 million was 3.5 million higher than 2 years 
earlier. All of this rise was in nonfarm employment, 
since the number of farm jobs, which had risen by 
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near!y 800,000 in 1955, dropped in late 1956 to the 
leve! of 2 years earlier. The civilian labor force 
increased by 3.1 million in the 2 years, and unem- 
ployment dropped by 400,000. These very consider- 
able employment and labor force gains were largely 
concentrated in the year 1955. 

World War II veterans have been almost fully 
assimilated into the civilian labor force. Of the 14.6 
million such veterans in the civilian population in 
November 1956, as reported by the Bureau of the 
Census, a little over 98 percent were in the labor 
force about the same percentage as for all men in 
the same age groups. 

In November 1956, the number of World War II 
veterans not in the labor force because of full-time 
school attendance was only 41,000. Unemployment 
is lower among WW II veterans than among non- 
veterans. Unemployment of World War II veterans 
in the 25- to 44-year age group was at the rate of 1.9 
percent, compared with a rate of 2.5 percent for 
male nonveterans in the same age group, and 3.6 
percent for all persons in the labor force. 

In contrast to veterans of World War II, the 
number of post-Korea veterans entering civilian life 
continues to increase at the average rate of 55,000 a 
month. By November 1956, there were 4.9 million 
such veterans in civilian life, including 882,000 
persons who were also veterans of World War II. 
These veterans are, of course, younger, and a larger 
proportion of them entered the armed services with 
little or no work experience. In spite of their youth, 
unemployment among this group of veterans (as 
measured by claims for unemployment compensation ) 
has remained low. Weekly average insured unem- 
ployment of Korea veterans reached a seasonal high 
for the year—78,700 in February 1956, but dropped 


to 32,500 by October, about 10,000 lower than a 
year earlier. In addition to Korea veterans, some 
65,000 servicemen who entered the armed services 
after January 31, 1955, were separated during 1956. 
These were not eligible for veterans’ benefits. 

The relatively large number of veterans now attend- 
ing school under Federal programs represents a 
deferment of the entry of these veterans into the 
civilian labor force. This group will, however, even- 
tually constitute a valuable addition to the labor 
supply because of their relatively high level of educa- 
tion and training. 

Veterans of World War II and Korea attending 
school under various public laws numbered 607,000 
in October 1956. Of these, 418,000 (about 35,000 
more than a year earlier) were enrolled in institutions 
of higher learning, and 189,000 were in schools below 
college level, compared with 231,000 a year earlier. 
These students accounted for virtually all the veterans 
enrolled in schools under public laws. In addition to 
veterans receiving school training, nearly 58,000 (also 
almost entirely Korea veterans) were receiving on-the- 
job training. 

Information on the status of the approximately 3 
million veterans of World War I in civil life is not 
readily available. However, their common char- 
acteristic is that they are virtually all at least 55 years 
of age. The average age for the group is 63 years. 

With few exceptions, World War I veterans now in 
the labor force have been a part of the labor force for 
many years, and it is reasonable to assume that they 
too have benefited from the economic gains of the past 
2 years and from the increasing shortage of experi- 
enced workers. To the extent that the veteran of 
World War I has employment or reemployment prob- 
lems, these problems are those of the older worker in 
general, rather than of the veteran as such. 


AMVET Award Goes to Blind Veteran 


BLIND veteran who has dedicated his life to helping 

others who have lost their sight recently received the Na- 
tional Rehabilitation Award, highest honor of the American 
Veterans of World War II(AMVETS). He is Russell C. Wil- 
liams, chief of the unique rehabilitation center at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital at Hines, Ill., where sightless veterans 
are taught to ‘‘see’’ with the walking cane and become inde- 
pendent, useful citizens again. 


_ AMVETS national service director John R. Holden of Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented the award in a ceremony in Chicago 


a by more than 300 veterans and government and civic 
officials. 


Mr. Williams is a native Chicagoan who was blinded by an 
exploding shell in France in World War Il. He has helped 384 
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sightless veterans toward a new life during the 16 weeks of 
training each received at the Hines V A center. 


In April 1956, he ye nares the Veterans Administration at 
the 2-week worldwide seminar on rehabilitation of the blind 
held in London, England. He is a central figure in the VA 
training film, “The Long Cane,” which has been distributed 
and shown nationally to demonstrate techniques used at the 
Hines center to rehabilitate the blind. 


Before _—— VA when the Hines center was opened in 1948, 
Z. 


Mr. Williams served as special counselor to blinded soldiers in 


the Army. 


The National Rehabilitation Award is an annual presenta- 
tion for distinguished service in the rehabilitation field. Mr. 
Williams was the fifth person to be accorded the honor. 





Two members of the Fort Worth Amputee Club, both leg 
amputees, train for a big game. 


PR. ss 


Morehead (left) and Windel Hodge (right), members 


Barry 
of the Fort Worth Amputee Club, practice basketball. 
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ECAUSE of current favorable labor market condi- 

tions and the great demand for experienced or train- 
able manpower, the placement of veterans with ror- 
mal occupational possibilities is not the problem it was 
in 1946 when the placement of thousands of men re- 
turning to jobs in a conversion economy strained the 
capacities of all local employment offices. But the 
veterans who need counseling are still with us and are 
becoming a larger portion of the veteran applicant 
file week by week. 

A study of veteran applications reveals that veterans 
whose cards are left in the files are aging and that their 
handicaps, if any, are becoming more severe. The 
World War I veteran is now in the older worker age 
group and many World War II veterans are approach- 
ing it. 

How to assist them now, and as time goes on, is a 
problem which requires our most diligent attention 
and clearest thinking. ‘There is no pat solution to this 
problem. But by insuring that applications are cur- 
rent and complete, that counseling is given when 
needed, and that the applicant is exposed to all suit- 
able job opportunities, aging veterans can continue to 
be active earning members of the labor force. 

Some handicapped veterans are showing evidence 
of need to slow down and take jobs which are less de- 
manding, either physically or mentally. As time goes 
on, the proportion of these veterans in the active file 
will continue to increase in relation to the total num- 
ber unless extreme vigilance and careful planning are 
constantly exercised in their behalf. 


Where the VER’s Work Really Counts 


It is in this area of activity that the coordinating 
ability of the Veterans Employment Representative is 
most effective and where teamwork is absolutely neces- 
sary to successful performance of the placement job. 

For example: We have in Fort Worth a U. S. Public 
Health Service Hospital in which patients with mental 
and other diseases—many of them veterans—are 
treated and rehabilitated. Some employers resist 
hiring these patients, many of whom locate in this 
area when they leave the hospital. The final step in 
most rehabilitation work is employment, and this step 
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must be taken by the veteran, assisted by a coopera- 
tive interviewer in the local office and an understand- 
ing employer in the community. 

The current manpower shortages in many of the 
professional, technical, and skilled occupations have 
made it easier for the VER in selling employers the 
idea of establishing training programs for veterans 
and the handicapped, and a great deal of successful 
work has been done in that direction. 


Active in the Community 


The VER is an active member in the community, 
working constantly with veterans’ groups and in- 
dustrial and labor organizations to encourage accept- 
ance of trainee and handicapped veterans in industry. 
Many employers have revised their hiring practice in 
the past 10 years to afford better placement oppor- 
tunities for veterans, and many industries now have 
training schools for veterans and others who want to 
improve their job skills or learn new job techniques. 

Within the local office organization, the VER is re- 
sponsible for the functioning of the veteran program. 
He must keep himself, his manager, and other local 
office staff informed on all aspects of, and changes in, 
the program and in the laws and regulations relating 
to veterans. He must be constantly alert to new prob- 
lems and to what is being done to resolve old ones. 
He must analyze, review, and evaluate the service 
the local office renders to veterans. He is the ‘‘watch- 
dog’’ of veterans’ rights under the law and their needs 
under existing labor market and economic conditions 

‘The man with a general discharge is still a veteran, 
but his status must be evaluated before he can be 
properly referred to a job. Employment policies 
regarding veterans with discharges other than honor- 
able differ from company to company, and the VER 
is often called upon to work with veterans with such 
discharges. Frequently, with guidance, the veteran 
with a general discharge can present it for review by 

ae 
Barney Capshaw (left), who has an artificial leg, is organizer 
and president of the Fort Worth Amputee Club. Here he 


talks with Ray Reynolds, a recent leg amputee, at a softball 
game. 
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Vernie L. Collins, who lost his arm while in service, was placed by 


the Texas Employment Commission as assistant manager of 
an auto supply store. 


Photos courtesy Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
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the proper authority and, if circumstances warrant, 
have it changed to honorable—thus improving his 
employability. The case of the veteran with a bad 
conduct or undesirable discharge is similar but more 
involved. 

In placing these veterans on jobs, the VER fre- 
quently must contact employers and persuade them 
to provide employment on the basis of positive factors 
such as job interest and ability. 

The successful VER must be able to sense changes 
in the veteran labor market and be prepared to cope 
with them. For example, during the past year, we 
have had to recognize the plight of veterans who 
have moved from farms into the cities because of 
drought conditions in Texas. Many of these men 
have had little, if any, qualifying experience for jobs 
in industry. By the use of aptitude tests and coun- 
seling we have been able to direct them either to 
suitable jobs or to a training program which would 
prepare them for jobs. Several employers have 
discovered the efficacy of our testing program and 
accept veterans who can make aptitude patterns for 
their specific occupations even if they have had no 
related job experience. 

One of the most important functions of the VER 
is the public relations campaign he carries on year- 
round in behalf of handicapped veterans. It is in 
this realm that his initiative can be measured in 
community cooperation in the program. 

The Fort Worth office has been singularly successful 
in its handicapped program and competes with larger 
offices in the proportionate placement of handicapped 
veterans. Approximately 6 percent of all placements 
in this office are handicap placements. This means 
about 2,500 placements per year, with only a few of 
them to sheltered workshops. Handicapped veterans 
are competitive and we can prove it. 


Five years ago a group of employed male amputees, 
many of them veterans from World War II and the 
Korean Conflict, chartered the first amputee softball 
club in the Nation. They wear uniforms of bright 
red, carrying the message “Employ the Handi- 
capped” across the back of the shirts, and schedule 
exhibition games during the softball season to publi- 
cize the handicap program. They bring their season 
to a close following NEPH Week. These amputees 
are not pushovers; they have a tough team, ask no 
favors, give no quarter, and lose very few games. 
They generate a good deal of interest in the National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped program. 

To advance the program still further and keep the 
idea of employment of the handicapped alive through 
the winter months, the amputee club has entered a 
basketball team in the city commercial league. So 
far they have a fine record, having won their first 
two games. 

The result of the work being done by this group 
is twofold. First, they work with and inspire other 
amputees who must adjust to their handicaps in order 
to carry on a normal or near normal existence; and 
second, they demonstrate to employers that an 
amputee is still able to meet competition without 
special treatment or favor. 

In all probability, the problems we face in the 
Fort Worth office are similar to those found in most 
other offices and the solutions are basically the same. 
Regardless of the amount of publicity and coopera- 
tion we receive from interested people, agencies, and 
groups outside our own organization, the first and 
greatest impetus must come from ourselves. Good 
office practices, coupled with a sense of our own legal 
obligation and moral responsibility, will do most to 
resolve our veterans’ employment problems. 


Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 


TH Universal Military Training and Service Act and re- 
lated statutes provide reemployment rights to inductees, 
enlistees, reservists performing training and service, rejectees, 
training duty reservists, certain members of the National 
Guard, and persons enlisting for a period of 3 to 6 months of 
active duty for training under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 
The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights in the U. S. 
Department of Labor is responsible for administering the re- 
employment rights program. 


BES Manual Transmittal Letter No. 290, dated September 
12, 1952, transmits Section 3243, Part II, of the EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY MANUAL, which sets forth the role of 
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local public employment offices in assisting veterans to exercise 
their reemployment rights under applicable laws. Persons 
having specific problems relating to a determination of or 
exercise of rights and obligations under the various reemploy- 
ment acts are referred to the nearest field office of the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights for handling. State em- 
ployment security agencies cooperate by providing general in- 
formation to ex-servicemen who contact the local offices. 


A simple referral card has been provided local employment 


offices to facilitate referrals to the Bureau of Veterans’ Re- 
employment Rights. 
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TEAMWORK IN SERVICE TO VETERANS 


By FRANK NEWCOMER, New York State Veterans Employment Representative 
and CHARLES ROSE, Acting Director of Field Operations 
New York Division of Employment 


‘T"HE development of a completely understood and 

smooth-working veterans employment program 
became the joint responsibility of the State Employ- 
ment Service and the State Veterans Employment 
Representative some years ago. Regular, special, 
and supplementary programs have since been set up 
to meet the needs of veterans—all within the frame- 
work of national policy. 

The success of a veterans employment service de- 
pends on the teamwork of every local office staff mem- 
ber and the interest and concern of the State adminis- 
trative staff in programing, planning, and actually 
carrying out services for veterans. 

After years of practicing close cooperation, it is 
rather difficult to write about the need for teamwork 
between the State Director of the Employment Service 
and the State VER to provide effective service to vet- 
erans. In New York State, the principle of teamwork 
is inherent in the State agency’s policy and program. 
Perhaps the best way to point this up is to quote di- 
rectly from the organization section of the operating 
manual for serving veterans. 

“The State’s Veterans Employment Representative 
(SVER).is a member of the staff of the State Director 
of the Employment Service, and is responsible for the 
functional supervision of the program of service to 
veterans, for the evaluation of performance of veteran 
placement activities, and for carrying out assignments 
made by the Chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service.” 


He Works With Some Independence 


The State VER is attached to and functions as a 
member of the Employment Service staff, but he does 
so with a certain independence of operation. In this 
respect, he has the confidence of the State Director 
with whom there is complete understanding. He 
understands the entire employment security program 
and has a thorough knowledge of local office opera- 
tions and functions. Procedures, tools, instructional 
and reporting materials, and training outlines have 
been developed jointly to carry out the national and 
State programs of service to veterans. 

Actually the State VER relationship is so close that 
few Employment Service staff members ever have 
occasion to think that the State VER is on a payroll 
other than that of the State Employment Service. The 
Director of the Employment Service looks to him for 
advice and assistance as he would to those on the State 
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agency payroll who have responsibilities for other 
specialized programs such as serving the handicapped. 
counseling, and testing. 


He Knows He Belongs 


For his part, the State VER has a complete feeling 
of belonging, since his recommendations on and di- 
rection of the program are incorporated in procedures 
as State agency requirements. Staff meetings, whether 
or not they are concerned with veterans’ activities, 
would be incomplete without the VER’s participa- 
tion. In this way, and this way only, can one knit 
together an agency program to provide maximum 
service to the veteran. 

Now let’s see how things really work. 

First, responsibility for the success of a good veterans 
program must rest with the local office manager. His 
day-to-day activities and program planning must pro- 
vide services for veterans. This means he must: (a) 
keep currently informed on matters affecting veterans, 
(6) continuously review internal operations, reports 
and records of application, and referral and place- 
ment activities pertaining to veterans, (c) prepare 
periodic reports on veterans’ activities, (d) insure that 
the staff of his office not only know the veterans pro- 
gram but are soliciting jobs, making selections and 
referrals, and maintaining preferential service for 
veterans, (¢) inform his staff of services of other agen- 
cies, training, and other benefits available to veterans, 
(f) develop and maintain relationships with veterans’ 
organizations to assist them and seek their coopera- 
tion on problems common to the employment of 
veterans, (g) seek through channels the assistance of 
the State VER on veterans’ technical problems. 

Second, to insure that the veterans program works 
as outlined, each local office manager has an assist- 
ant—the local Veterans Employment Representa- 
tive—who is usually a veteran himself. The loca] 
VER assists the manager in keeping the veterans pro- 
gram on an office-wide basis. On occasion, he handles 
special veterans cases, but his chief task is to coordinate 
the activities of staff members throughout the office to 
insure successful readjustment of veterans in the 
civilian labor force. 

While it is a legal obligation to render preferential 
service in the counseling and placement of veterans, 
we prefer that all personnel involved in this work re- 
gard these responsibilities as an opportunity to serve 
veterans rather than a fulfillment of a legal obligation. 
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To insure continuity of service in every local office, 
each local VER’s designation is approved by the 
State VER and the State Director. For the most part, 
these local VER’s are active in the veterans’ organiza- 
tions of their community and are able to contribute 
to the solution of employment problems that concern 
these organizations. 

Third, the local office sends to the State Director 
and the State VER regular statistical and special nar- 
rative reports pointing up the high spots of the veter- 
ans program of each office. The office of the State 
VER evaluates and analyzes these reports to identify 
places where there is a potential need for technical 
assistance and places where reported data appear out 
of line and need further investigation. 

Fourth, the SVER and his staff are in continuous 
contact with the State director, area directors, super- 
intendents, special services staff, and local office 
managers to review, discuss, and provide assistance 
on the veterans program. 

Fifth, the SVER maintains liaison with State and 
other officials of veterans’ organizations to assist in 
their employment activities. He also maintains liai- 
son with Veterans Administration facilities and 
Armed Forces separation points to tie the services of 
the State agency and local offices to needs of veterans. 

Sixth, the offices of the State VER and of the State 
director jointly review and evaluate local office 
veterans program activities during on-the-spot visits. 
These reviews cover the day-to-day activities of the 
office to verify conformity to established procedures 
and to provide basic data for revisions in practice or 
procedures to strengthen the veterans program. 

How does all this shape up? Has it paid off? Has 
it developed more job opportunities for veterans, 
particularly disabled and older veterans? Program- 
ing would never be worth while unless employers 
reacted favorably. Fortunately, many New York 
State employers have been favorably impressed and 
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have hired veterans readily. Such well-known firms 
as Wurlitzer Company, Carrier Corp., Oneida, Ltd., 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Bell Aircraft, and Inter- 
national Business Machines have received national 
citations from The American Legion for the outstand- 
ing work they have done in employing veterans 
particularly disabled veterans. The disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans have also cited New York firms. 

No veterans employment program can be considered 
a success unless it has complete acceptance by vete: 
ans’ organizations. The employer citation activity 
outlined above has been highly favored by veterans 
organizations. In addition, the Disabled American 
Veterans and the Veterans of Foreign Wars have, 
from time to time, cited many of the local offices 
throughout the State for their high degree of service 
to veterans. Several individual staff members have 
been similarly recognized. 

Teamwork between the State employment service 
staff, the office of the State VER, and agencies such 
as the Veterans Administration also contributes to 
the final results. Several conferences with personnel 
from these three services originally provided a com- 
plete program to stimulate better employer acceptance 
of recently hospitalized veterans. While that pro- 
gram is operating with a high degree of success, the 
State VER and selective placement consultants con- 
tinually evaluate it and hold meetings with Veterans 
Administration hospital personnel from time to time 
to improve operations. 

We in New York think of the ‘‘Veterans Program’’ 
aS an activity to which we want to give our best to 
serve the veterans. There is need for day-to-day 
review. There are problems which require the serv- 
ices of all of us who are working toward the objective 
of service to veterans. We have a going program 
with room for improvement. Our objectives will be 
accomplished when we have complete acceptance of 
our continuing program. 


igran bs 


By ALVIN ELKINS 
Manager, Hillsboro Local Office 
Oregon State Employment Service 


c 
‘“T'HOU shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out 
the corn. And, the labourer is worthy of his 
reward.” ‘This text from I Timothy is the guide used 
by the Washington County Migrant Committee in 
planning the social-recreational and religious program 
for the 2,800 seasonal workers who annually assist in 
harvesting a $20 million agricultural crop. The com- 
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mittee knows that these migrants are worthy of their 
hire and are entitled to their full place in local society. 

In planning its annual program, the committee 
places special emphasis on providing opportunities for 
the education of migrant children, and for the voca- 
tional and basic education of youths and adults. 
School readiness (especially in reading and arithme- 
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William A. Ebertz, chairman of the Washington County Migrant Committee, and Alvin Elkins, manager of the Hillsboro local office, 
SES, discuss plans for completing the social-recreation hall at the Hillsboro Farm Labor Camp. 


tic), craft work, and worship are included in the 
program. 

A full-time trained program coordinator, under the 
supervision of the dean of women at Pacific Univer- 
sity, is stationed at the local farm labor camp where 
235 adults and youngsters live during the active 
harvest season. This supervisor is assisted by stu- 
dents from Pacific University who are working on 
degrees in social science and education. 

The enthusiasm of the local committee, working 
with the Oregon Council of Churches, has been trans- 
lated into actions which have made possible a new 
building (22 by 46 feet) for conducting program 
activities and for housing the staff. This interest 
has also resulted in a library for youngsters. 

The committee’s plea for additional indoor recrea- 
tional space was answered by managers of lumber 
yards, contractors, and the church organizations who 
contributed sufficient material and labor to complete 
an attractive new building. The seventh and eighth 
grade students of the Forest Grove grade school con- 
tributed $28 to supply books of interest to that age 
group. 

James Barney, the Hillsboro city manager, made 
the new swimming pool available, free of charge, to 
the group of migrant youngsters. These children 
were supervised in the rudiments of swimming by 
students majoring in physical education at the Uni- 
versity. In addition, sewing instruction classes were 
provided for girls and housewives. Various com- 
munity agencies gathered surplus canned foods and 
staples for needy migrant families. Arrangements 
were made with the local dairy for milk delivery to 
the camp each day during the migrants’ stay in the 
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community. Each afternoon, every child received 
milk, graham crackers, and cookies. 

At various times during the summer, delegations 
from local churches planned cooperative activities 
with the people of the labor camp to encourage closer 
fellowship between the migrant people and the 
citizens of the community. A group of children 
presented the camp with some children’s books and 
shared in the programs. Local churches furnished 
food and sponsored picnics for the migrants at nearby 
Shute Park. 

The United Church Women sponsored weekly thrift 
sales at which used clothing and household articles 
were sold at a low price to migrants. Experience 
showed that the migrants would rather pay something 
for the merchandise than receive it free. The money 
taken in from the sales is used to improve facilities 
in the camp. 

Throughout the summer, baseball was a favorite 
sport with young and oJd. At the beginning of the 
season, the supervisor was reluctant to check out the 
athletic equipment if a member of the staff was not 
available to supervise the play. Soon he learned that 
the children were competent to accept the responsi- 
bility of caring for the bats and balls. They had the 
feeling that this program belonged to them, and they 
were most willing to share in caring for the items they 
enjoyed using. 

The playhouse used this past summer was a con- 
verted 9- by 12-foot hut lined with painted plyboard. 
Often this was the only painted room the children 
had, and the toys and the cheery walls delighted not 
only the tiny tots but primary and junior-age children 
as well. Many of the children of migrant families 
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have such meager education that in a large number of 
cases those of preschool age need help in learning 
colors, how to cut with scissors, how to hold pencils, 
and even how to put several words together to form 
a sentence. Many of these children had never had 
toys of their own with which to play. 

Mary E. Cochran, coordinator of the camp, stated 
that the children respect authority and no discipline 
problems developed during the entire summer. She 
indicated that she had never found such willing 
response to suggestions with any group of children 
she had taught. 

Miss Cochran summed up the summer program 
this way: ‘Perhaps we were able to brighten the days 
for some of these children and to give a bit of hope to 
some of the adults. Such things cannot be measured 


and we will never know just how lasting our influenc 

has been. A deep sense of friendship among th 
members of the team was felt during these 7 weeks o 
sharing together; and I believe that we all experience: 
a close relationship to our God in serving these, ou: 
fellow men, in need.” 

The attractive $5,000 social-recreation hall at th: 
Farm Labor Camp is a memorial to the feelings o! 
the citizens of the community toward the migrant 
who annually assist in the harvest of strawberrie 
beans, prunes, walnuts, and filberts. A small portio: 
of this structure will be used as a residence for the two 
coordinators of the program. The rest of the area 
will be screened in to serve as an assembly hal! 
for showing motion pictures, playing folk games 
instruction in crafts, and the school library. 


Is the Employment Service Becominé 
a Series of Specialty Shops? 


By A. W. MOTLEY 


Assistant Director in Charge of Employment Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


THE following article was adapted from a speech given before Inter- 
national Association of Personnel in Employment Security groups 
in New York, Pennsylvania, and California in September and October 
1956. 


“75 THE Employment Service becoming a series of 

specialty shops?”’ was one of the questions asked 
by a representative of the Bureau of the Budget when 
the 1957 budget estimates for the employment security 
agencies were being reviewed. This question followed 
a discussion on the proposed programs for special 
applicant groups such as youth, older workers, and 
the physically handicapped. The Bureau officials 
answered the question in the negative, but I think 
the implications are serious enough to deserve serious 
consideration by all of us. 

Maintaining a proper balance among the many 
employment service functions administered in a local 
employment office is becoming an extremely difficult 
management problem. An even greater problem is 
to satisfy the proponents of special applicant groups 
that they are being effectively served, and many times 
in that process we, ourselves, have grave doubts as 
to whether this service is satisfactory. 

There are incidents in the history of the Employ- 
ment Service that have vitally affected employment 
service operations. These incidents have tended to 
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make us conscious of the masses and have made it 
difficult to focus our attention on the problem of the 
individual applicant. The WPA activities during 
the very early days of the present Employment Serv- 
ice, necessarily geared to wholesale operations, have 
left their imprint on our thinking. 

A few years later the combining of unemployment 
insurance functions with those of the Employment 
Service continued indefinitely the problem of han- 
dling large numbers of claimants and applicants on a 
weekly basis. The local office traffic problem in itself 
often causes the manager to think of applicants in 
terms of numbers rather than as individuals. Even 
our budget process, which places the local office on 
a workload basis, does not encourage individual 
attention. 

The Bureau and the State agencies have been con- 
stantly aware of this problem and have taken steps 
to make the service more individualized. For 
example, the development and expansion of the 
counseling program has been helpful in injecting 
intensive consideration of an individual’s vocational 
problems into operations in every local office. 

Private fee-charging enrployment services’ can re- 
strict their business to certain fields of activity. Pri- 
vate agencies supported by private funds can special- 
ize in serving certain selected groups. But the public 
employment service, by Federal and State legislation, 
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charter to provide a placement service for all 
wo: ers legally qualified to work who seek employ- 
n assistance, and to all employers. This charter 
n.:.es it impossible for us to restrict our service to cer- 


ti yrofessions or occupations, or to certain special 
types of applicants. There are times, however, when, 
in order to meet public pressures, we are tempted to 
establish separate facilities or full-functioning divi- 


sions within the local office to meet the problem. 


Are We Responsible? 


\Ve might ask ourselves whether, to some degree, 
we are responsible for these pressures to give special 
service to special groups. We might ask ourselves 
whether in the mass-production type of operation we 
have given insufficient attention to the handicapped 
and the older worker, for example, and thus brought 
demands from these applicants for better service. We 
might also ask ourselves whether these groups do not 
often need a degree of special attention to give them, 
not preference, but equality of opportunity for the job 
openings available. But can we meet the special needs 
of special groups without dividing the office into a 
series of air-tight compartments—so that it will func- 
tion as an integrated unit and not as a number of little 
specialized employment services? I believe we can 
and we must provide adequate service to the hard-to- 
place applicant within the framework of a full-func- 
tioning office that serves all applicants and employers. 

What are the dangers in organizing the Employment 
Service on a purely specialized basis? Let us look at 
the problem from the standpoint of the employer. One of 
the advantages of a single operation is that the contact 
between the employer and the local office can be 
maintained on only one principle, and that is to refer 
the qualified workers for the jobs that are open. If 
that theme is maintained, the fact that a worker has a 
handicap is secondary to his qualifications; age, in 
either the older or younger brackets, is not a factor. 

If each specialized group is contacting employers 
separately, employers may become irritated with the 
problem of dealing with various people. More im- 
portant, if a contact is made with the employer as a 
representative of the older worker program, then 
there is immediately created in the mind of the em- 
ployer a picture of a worker so old and feeble that he 
can barely walk. If physically handicapped, the 
handicap is accentuated in the mind of the employer 
and takes precedence over the many qualifications of 
the applicant being considered. 


In dealing with the employer, it is essential that our 
relationship be one of helping him find qualified work- 
ers who will best meet his personal needs. We all 
know that it is frequently difficult to convince em- 
ployers that we are able to do this. If we attempt to 
oltain access to employer orders at the same time that 
We are trying to sell him applicants from one of these 
special groups, we more than double our problem. It 
follows then that we should try to sell these applicants 
to employers only when we positively know their job 
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needs. It also follows that if we are to sell these special 
applicants to employers, we should first be helping 
employers meet their general personnel needs in an 
effective way. 

Let us look at the dangers of organizing the Em- 
ployment Service on a specialized basis from the 
standpoint of the worker. Such an arrangement would 
mean that any applicant who appears to have a 
disadvantage, regardless of experience and qualifica- 
tion, would be routed to the interviewer who has the 
responsibility for that particular group of applicants. 
It could well be that in many instances the applicant 
has already compensated for his disadvantage and 
would need no special service and could have been 
promptly referred to employment that would utilize 
his highest skills. 


Here again, in the case of the applicant as it was 
when dealing with the employer, the special service 
would take precedence over normal operations. The 
service may, for a short time, result in more assistance 
to a few applicants, but would result quickly in 
reduced service to the general applicant supply. We 
know from experience with applicants and employers 
that this type of imbalance works to the detriment of 
the total service. 

If you agree that it is not in the best interest to 
operate the public employment service as a series of 
specialty shops, you will also probably agree that 
we must recognize that the public demands that we 
provide individual service where, when, and to the 
extent it is necessary. There is no doubt that any ap- 
plicant who has a problem in obtaining employment, 
whether it be lack of ski!ls, inability to sell himself, or 
other difficulties, has greater need for assistance from 
the Employment Service than the well-qualified, 
easily-placed applicant. But if we are to serve the 
first group well, we must give all applicants efficient 
service. We want to encourage rather than dis- 
courage public groups to take even a greater interest 
in the employment problems of veterans, youth, older 
workers, physically handicapped, and _ minority 
groups; and we want that interest to be extended to 
the work we are doing. 


Think of Each Applicant as an Individual 


What, then, is the answer to the problem? First, 
I believe we should organize our thinking and our 
resources so that we render service to meet the 
individual needs of applicants rather than serve them 
on a group basis. This may seem to be of little im- 
portance to employment service interviewers and 
supervisors in small and medium-sized offices. But 
it is very important in large metropolitan organiza- 
tions. When we can convince the public that each 
applicant will receive individual attention to the 
extent he needs it, then the pressure for special’service 
will be lessened. 

The second point has to do with the analysis of 
the applicant’s experience and qualifications. The 
keystone of employment service operation is-that se- 
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Young people, such as these Hawaiian high school granduates, are another important group receiving special service from the USES. 


lection is made only on the basis of an applicant’s 
ability to fill the job which is vacant.’ The applicant 
with one or another handicap should be considered 
first as to his experience, qualifications, and training, 
and a job referral should be selected which does not 
materially affect his ability to perform satisfactorily. 

If a conversation is held with a prospective em- 
ployer, the approach should first establish the fact 
that the applicant meets the specifications and then 
give a frank explanation of the manner in which the 
applicant differs from the average applicant. The 
approach should be to “accentuate the positive” 
rather than to stress the negative. 

The third point is to make individual service a 
reality. Very often this can be done by generous use 
of the office’s counseling facilities in accordance with 
the established criteria for counseling need. Many 
of the handicapped and older workers need careful 
appraisal of their vocational assets and assistance in 
relating them to possible new occupational choices. 
For many, this will be the first time that they have 
done any real vocational planning. 


The approach outlined above will serve quite 
effectively when there are orders available in the 
office for which the applicant qualifies with such 
exceptions as age or physical restrictions. There may 
be frequent instances, however, when no appropriate 
orders are available. In such instances, a fourth point 
of emphasis—individual job development efforts— 
may well be necessary. Such job development should 
be undertaken primarily by placement interviewers 
handling a particular group of employer accounts, 
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or by Employer Relations Representatives in offices 
organized on a functional basis. 

The seven-city older worker studies made in the 
Labor Department in 1956 show conclusively the 
effectiveness of individual job development in accom- 
plishing placement for older workers when no appro- 
priate orders are available in the local office. 

There is an important service that can be provided 
in a local office and at the State office that does not 
adversely affect our organization principles—and 
that is an education and job promotion activity for 
applicants in one of these special groups. 

The public should be told of the service we can 
render. The employer should know how we handle 
these special applicant cases and that our first principle 
is always to refer applicants who have the qualifica- 
tions to perform in his jobs. The applicant should 
understand thoroughly the scope and extent of our 
facilities. This is necessary so that he knows before 
he visits our office just what services we provide. 
Our educational program should also extend to all 
employees of a local employment security office so 
that there is no confusion as to our objectives and 
methods of accomplishing them. 

We do not believe that the Employment Service has 
or should become a series of specialty shops, but 
whether it does or not rests with all of us in employ- 
ment security work. The public demands certain 
actions on our part; and the public is not so interested 
in how we do it, but demands that it be done. | 
believe the desired result can be accomplished only 
by taking the broad approach that will avoid splinter- 
ing the Employment Service. 
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A PATTERN 
FOR COMBATING 


By W. B. McCARTER 


Area Occupational Analyst 
California Department of Employment 


N UNUSUAL experiment in labor, management, 

and government cooperation took place in Califor- 

nia within the past year when the California Walnut 

Growers Association made known its intention to 

move the plant’s operations from Los Angeles to 
Stockton, Calif. 

The company employed some 600 workers in Los 
Angeles, about 400 of whom were women who sorted 
and graded walnuts. Many of these workers, faced 
with the prospect of seeking new employment, were 
handicapped by virtue of age (40 percent were over 
40), language difficulty, and lack of other experience. 


jIn moving to Stockton, the company faced the 


prospect of almost completely restaffing the plant, 
since few of its Los Angeles staff were able to move 
such a distance. 

Concerted attacks on this dual problem by repre- 
sentatives of the Department of Employment, the 
unions, schools, and management resulted in the 
placement of over 300 of the laid-off workers in other 
jobs in the Los Angeles area, and the referral, to date, 
f over 1,000 test-selected applicants by the Stockton 
nd Lodi offices for the company’s new operation in 
hat area. These gratifying results were possible 
ecause of a good deal of planning, concerted action, 
nd just plain hard work on the part of Department 
bf Employment staff at every level. 

Perhaps the most dramatic phase of the program 
vas the coming together of representatives from the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, the International Ladies 
arment Workers Union, and the schools to provide 
h working agreement to train walnut sorters to be- 
ome power sewing machine operators. Margaret 

amilton, formerly acting manager of the Los Angeles 
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One group of former walnut sorters in training as apparel workers 
at the Los Angeles Trade Technical School. 


Apparel Office and now manager of the Industrial 
Office, was instrumental in bringing the unions to- 
gether on the problem. She believed that most of the 
nut sorters could be trained to perform the job of 
power sewing machine operator. Furthermore, the 
garment manufacturers had no restrictions on age or 
language, provided the workers were able to do 
power sewing machine work. 

When Guy Warner, former manager of the Mon- 
rovia local office, was made manager of the Apparel 
Office in Los Angeles in early 1956, he immediately 
“‘srabbed the ball and started scoring.” Weekly 
meetings of interested groups were held to work out 
the planned program. 

A special advisory committee was formed, composed 
of representatives of 14 garment manufacturers, 4 
representatives of the ILGWU, 2 from the Teamsters, 
3 from Los Angeles Trade Tech, and 2 from the 
Department of Employment. 


A Four-Way Plan 


The plan developed by the committee covered: 

1. Establishment of a 9-week course in power sew- 
ing machine operation, providing 6 hours of instruc- 
tion per day, 5 days per week, for a total of 270 hours 
of instruction. 

2. Arrangements for transfer of union membership 
from the Teamsters to the ILGWU, which accepted 
trainees as members without payment of initiation 
fees or dues while they were in school. 

3. Establishment of procedures for joint referral by 
the union and Department of Employment to the 
school and to employers. 

4. Preparation of a display to be used in acquainting 
the walnut sorters with power sewing machine 
operations. 
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The Department of Employment and Los Angeles 
Trade Tech cooperated in setting up the display at the 
walnut plant during lunch hours, and various com- 
mittee members and representatives from plant 
management participated in explaining the funda- 
mentals and advantages of employment in power 
sewing work. Emphasis was placed on_ possible 
earnings, desirable working hours, steady employment, 
and lack o restrictions on age, education, or prior 
experience. 


Trained for Numerous Jobs 


The course was designed to cover many operations 
(tacking, seams, belts, plackets, zippers, pockets, 
yokes, collars, darts, skirts, construction of garments, 
handling section operations, use of machine attach- 
ments, etc.) to qualify workers for jobs in any of the 
apparel plants. Employer members of the committee 
indicated their willingness to employ the former 
walnut workers at the completion of their training. 

The school’s facilities were taxed to the limit with 
an enrollment of 65 former walnut sorters who began 
their training for a new field of work on June 11, 1956. 
Most of these trainees were between the ages of 45 
and 50. No figures are available on the number of 
additional workers who might have been recruited 
for such training if additional facilities had been 
available and further demonstration meetings held. 
At present, 55 of the trainees are working as power 
sewing machine operators and 10 have been placed 
in other employment. 


Help for Those Who Were Laid Off 


In the meantime, other actions were taking place 
to help solve the dual problem created by the com- 
pany’s transfer of operations. Southern Area Depart- 
ment of Employment Manager John Rood issued an 
Area Memorandum in May 1956 advising all local 
office managers of the impending layoff and pointing 
up the problem succinctly as follows: ‘“‘Many of these 
workers are of advanced years and have been attached 
to the same employer for a long period. The chal- 
lenge of assisting these people to find new employment 
by counseling and job development should be met by 
all the resources of the local office.” The Apparel 
and Industrial offices, which are housed in the same 
building, conducted many counseling interviews for 
these workers. The East Los Angeles and Huntington 
Park offices also shared the load, and most of the 
workers were absorbed into other employment. 

Albert Tieburg, Interior Area Manager, had re- 
quested action for a test development study as early 
as August 1955 so that the Stockton office could refer 
test-selected applicants when the company began 
recruitment operations for the pack in the fall of 1956. 
Southern Area Test Development technicians worked 
up test batteries for Nut Sorter I, Bag Sealer, Bagger 
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II, Weigher II, and Packer. These test batteries were 
approved by the Bureau of Employment Security in 
the spring of 1956 and are now being used in the 
Stockton and Lodi offices. By November 1, 1956, 
when the pack was in full swing, over 1,000 referrals 
of test-selected applicants had been made. 

In addition to the problem of staffing the plant with 
unskilled help from an area where trained walnut 
workers were almost nonexistent, the Interior Area 
offices were called upon to provide clerical help. In 
this case, specific needs were determined well in ad- 
vance and almost all the job openings were filled by 
the Stockton local office. Newspaper advertising and 
evening office hours helped solve this recruitment 
problem. 


Company Was Eager To Help 


Company representatives have expressed their grat- 
itude and appreciation for the several approaches 
taken by the Department to meet the challenge of the 
plant’s move to its new location. They were genuinely 
concerned for the welfare of the many workers who 
were laid off in Los Angeles and participated whole- 
heartedly in the arrangements for the power sewing 
machine classes and the scheduling of counseling and 
placement interviews. They had been considering 
developing aptitude tests of their own and were de- 
lighted with the technical service provided by the 
Department. 

In terms of the actual number of walnut sorters 
affected, the hard work and countless meetings 
necessary to trasnform nut sorters into power sew- 
ing machine operators may seem at first glance to 
be out of proportion to the results obtained. How- 
ever, when one considers that this same technique 
could be employed in similar situations (displacement 
created by automation and movement of plants), the 
experiment acquires a stature not reflected by mere 
numbers. The unskilled labor group affected in this 
instance bore the handicaps of advanced age, language 
difficulty, and lack of marketable experience. Per- 
haps this experience in the retraining of displaced 


workers for new employment in a different industry f 
highlights the importance of aptitudes in job trans- § 


ferability and is a prototype for future use. 


The Labor Editor of the Los ANGELES EXAMINER ff 
wrote in his column of July 27: ‘‘After working for 29 f 


years as a walnut packer, Miss Lena Bertola will soon 
be on the payroll of a garment manufacturer here as a 
result of an unusual experiment in labor, manage- 


ment, and government cooperation. The local ex-f 
periment in retraining walnut packers for garment f 


industry jobs is being watched as a possible method of 
labor, management, and government cooperation in 
retraining other workers here and throughout the 
Nation. The method used in making the change 
could be the forerunner of a nationwide program used 
to offset some of the difficulties created by automation 
and movement of plants.”’ 
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VIRGINIA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
|4 CHERRY ST. 


SUFFOLK VA 
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By HARRY J. WILLOUGHBY 
Field Supervisor, Suffolk, Va. 


Virginia Unemployment Compensation Commission 


RUMORS flew in all directions in Suffolk, Va., 2 

years ago. We had an inkling that something big 
was coming because we had been asked for certain 
labor market information some time before the rumors 
began. And we knew that plant sites in neighboring 
cities had been inspected. I was manager of the 
Suffolk local office at the time, and when a group of 
men stood around my desk and stated the purpose of 
their visit, I realized that we had a job todo. A Lip- 
ton Company tea plant was to be located in Suffolk. 


A Challenging Assignment 


Here was a situation new to us in this small office 
with only three people assigned to employment service 
work, but we had often dreamed about such an oppor- 
tunity. We were to be the sole referral agency for the 
new plant which ultimately was to employ over 200 


workers. 


The company rented a vacant warehouse about 2 


miles from the center of town and removed from es- 
‘ablished transportation routes. Here they set up a 
‘emporary operation to train personnel. The type of 
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operation was entirely new to this area and with the 
exception of a few key people, only local workers were 
to be hired. 

Because of the location of the temporary plant, it 
was not feasible to interview applicants there. Com- 
pany personnel officials accepted our offer of desk 
space and telephone service in the local office for their 
interviewing work. a 

The company asked that we test female applicants 
for tea bagging operations. We used Specific Apti- 
tude Test B—247, Tea Bag Packer. This test had been 
validated by the Texas agency in 1952 and the Texas 
people were more than kind in sharing with us their 
experience in staffing a similar plant for the same 
company in Galveston. 


News Travels in Many Ways 


Newspapers and radio cooperated wholeheartedly. 
Even the local “‘grapevine” got into the act and some 
of the yarns spun by local gossips were wondrous in- 
deed. But even this kind of publicity served its pur- 
pose. The wildness of the fiction brought to our door 
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many suitable applicants who might not have come 
otherwise. 

At first, few of the applicants were suitable. How- 
ever, as the months slid by, the quality of applicants 
improved. 

Work progressed on the new main plant despite 
some bad weather, including one first-class hurricane. 
On an October day in 1955, the Governor and other 
dignitaries participated in the dedication and formal 
opening of the factory. 

We had staffed the plant. It sounds simple, but it 
wasn’t. A terrific amount of effort went into it. But 
the job was done, and the customer was satisfied. He 
is still using us as his sole referral source. 


We Look Back at Our Accomplishment 


When we stopped to breathe normally again, we 
took a broad inventory of services rendered to the 
employer. 

In addition to selecting, testing, and referring appli- 
cants, we found that the early use of our office facilities 
by company personnel people permitted them to gain 
a foothold more quickly in the community. Our 
knowledge of local attitudes, geography, and com- 
munity habits saved them many a headache. Our 
liaison with the community, coupled with efforts of 
other local organizations, was one of the principal 
factors in securing quicker acceptance of the plant 
and its officials. 

The employer and the job applicants were not the 
only ones to profit. We were amazed at what we had 
done for ourselves. As a group, and as individuals, 
we gained professional poise. We learned more about 
the value of testing and thus gained a keener insight 
into selection and referral. Our skill in these opera- 
tions increased. 

We acquired a clearer understanding of the economy 
and usefulness of the self-application process. We had 
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Main entrance of the new Lipton 
Plant in Suffolk. The dedication on 
October 12, 1955, was attended 
by Gov. Thomas B. Stanley of 
Virginia; Lipton President Robert 
B. Smallwood; Commissioner John 
Q. Rhodes, Jr., Unemployment 
Compensation Commission of Vir- 
ginia; and local plant manager 


John N. Byrn. 


held certain mental reservations regarding the use of 
self-applications, but the flood of applicants made it 
imperative that we forget our misgivings. Use the 
self-applications we did, and with success, even though 
we could not always vouch for the technical correct- 
ness of the cards. 

At the height of the publicity regarding our recruit- 
ment efforts, we received many mail requests for ap- 
plications. Determined to overlook no source of sup- 
ply, we accepted self-applications by mail, subject 
to completion upon call-in. In this instance, we ob- 
tained a number of suitable applicants by this means. 

Because of our experience with this plant, and the 
resulting publicity, we secured orders from employers 
who had never used our services before. Better com- 
munity acceptance of the office developed. We found 
ourselves with new friends. I am convinced that the 
public knowledge resulting from this operation brought 
about the formation of an active Employ the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Committee whose members con- 
stitute a cross-section of business and _ professional 
people of the community. And that “better type of 
applicant’ which had so long eluded us began to 
appear more frequently at our reception counter. 

Our efforts were not perfect, but we feel that there 
were more than a few worthwhile results for all con- 
cerned. We'd like to try it again. 
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Korean GI Bill, the VA said 


large numbers of veterans are expected to be 


under th Further, 


ittend- 
ing schools of higher learning for at least the next 5 
or 6 years 

Complete Korean GI Bill enrollment figures, for the 
156 fall semester, recently released by the VA, dis- 
losed a record-breaking 473,000 veterans in college 
[his is 12 percent above Korea GI college enrollments 
of 416,600 in the fall of 1955 and 8 percent higher 
han the previous record Ol $36,600, reached in the 


spring of 1] 


In addition to the Gl ollege students last fall ( 
VA said there were 28/,00( yther Korea \ rans Cl 
rolled In schools CLOW the college level, on the “JOD 
ining, and on-the-farm training 


OVR Stresses Rehabilitation 
of Severely Disabled 


\ MORE comprehensive program to demonstrate 

] . © 1 
he ability of se rely disabled persons to do useful 
Work 1S one of the next oals of the Federal-State pro- 


abilitation, Marion B. Folsom, 


‘ram o!l vocational rel! 


Secretary of Healt Education, and Welfare, said 
arly this yea! The Department hopes to support 
idditional special projects in such categories of dis- 
bility as cerebral palsy, epilepsy, mental retardatio1 


1 i near-blindness 
Other objec s, M1 


rogram to provide more protessiona! 
t 


Folsom said. are a stepped- 


ation workers, and strong support ol the efforts 
States to extend and improve their rehabilitation 


perations. The Department anticipates a continued 
crease in the number of persons rehabilitated ann 
A new record of 66,273 was set in 1956 
"he special demonstrations would be used to give 
ictical appli ition to the knowledg« iccumulated 


inder the research program which was begun afte 
he passage of the 1954 amendments to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act 

‘Specific attainments in some projects,” Mr. Fol- 
ym said, ‘‘already show that the limiting effects of 
yme severe disabilities can be modified, and others 
in be controlled more effectivel 
‘We know now how some persons, for whom voca- 


ional rehabilitation was once considered impractical 


can be restored to useful employment and a construc- 


tive and more satisfying life. Our purpose is to put 
this knowledge to the best possible use in helping more 
severely disabled people to 


become contributing 


citizens.’ 

Mr. Folsom said the pian ol a¢ tion will be to develop 
projects jointly with national nonpront organizations 
and their local afhliates, most of which are concerned 


with specific categories of disability. 


Federal Council on Aging 
Has New Chairman 


MARION B. Fois if Health, Education, 
ind Welfare, recently was elected Chairman of the 
\ging. He is the first official of 
Elected Asso- 
Council were Rocco Siciliano 


M, secretary 
Federal Council on 


ciate Chairmen of the ; 
Assistant Secretary, Department of Labor, and M 
{‘arter McFarland, Acting Assistant Administrator 
ind Home Finance Agency 

\gins 


Housing 


The Federal Council on established by the 
President on April 2, 1956, consists of representatives 
of 13 departments and agencies which plan and co- 
ordinate Federal programs in the field of aging 


cepting the appointinent, Mr Folsom sald 


[he Council already has played an important role 
in planning, coordinating, and strengthening Federal 
programs of benefit to older persons. I am hopeful 
that in the year ahead continued progress can be made 
represented on the Council 
has an expertness in fields of special concern to older 


\ ] \ +7 
housing, health, income maintenance, edu- 


cation, employment, recreation, and so forth Che 


aim of the Council is to he Ip see to it that the spec ial 


needs of older persons receive a proper and increasing 
emph isis througnout the Federal Government Lhe 


agencies involved can bring to bear the benefit of 
long experience in meeting the needs of the population 
is a whole in these fields 

‘While the main responsibility rests, of course, with 
the individual himself, many others can be helpful in 
their families, 
religious bodies, their communities 


neeting the needs of older persons 
, 
employers, thei 


I 
1 States The 


interest and provide assistance and cooperation to 


in Federal role often is to stimulate 


States and local governments, voluntary agencies, and 
private citizens who work for the welfare of older men 
and women - 
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